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Introduction 


In this essay, the distinguished church historian of Heidel- 
berg University gives us a guided tour through one of the 
most complex and controversial problems in the interpretation 
of Christian ethics. Luther’s “two kingdoms” doctrine has 
been variously praised and damned in recent theology. 
tThinkers such as Nygren, Althaus, and Ebeling have defended 
the doctrine as the source of a salutary political realism (since 
it reminds us that no social order as such will ever be identical 
with the kingdom of Christ), combined with a definite sense 
of Christian social responsibility (since the “kingdom on the 
left” is also God’s kingdom, in which his will-to-justice is to 
be enacted). On the other hand, theologians such as Barth 
and Bonhoeffer have condemned the doctrine as the source 
of a hopeless dualism and defeatism? 

It is evident that the first task is to determine what Luther 
actually meant by speaking of “two kingdoms,” and to dis¬ 
tinguish this from what later Lutherans may have meant by 
it. Here Professor Born kamm’s essay m akes a contribution 
in taking us step by step through one of the basic documents 
in which Luther sets forth his views, the treatise On Secular 
Authority , dating from 152L Furthermore, as a historian 

1 For opinions pro and con, see the extensive German literature cited 
below by Professor Bornkamm, together with the English materials listed 
under “For Further Reading” at the end of the volume. 
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Introduction 


^Professor Bornkamm is able to place this treatise against the 
background of the actual social situation of that time, thus 
clarifying Luther’s intentions. It is noteworthy, for example, 
that the primary thrust of the treatise is a protest against what 
we today would call the totalitarian claims of t he sta te] as is 
evident in the full title of the work— On Secular Authority: 
To What Extent It Should Be Obeyed . 

Professor Bornkamm then proceeds to place Luther’s 
thought against an even broader historical background, by 
comparing his doctrine of the two kingdoms with St. Augus¬ 
tine’s views on the “two cities,” as set forth in his great work 
The City of God. It becomes evident that although Luther’s 
position is distinctive, the terms of the problem with which 
he was grappling had originated long before, and indeed can 
never be escaped so long as Christian theology still concerns 
itself with the church and the world, time and eternity, the 
challenge of the Sermon on the Mount and the realities of 
social-institutional, political, and economic life. 

In the course of the discussion, the author has occasion to 
characterize and evaluate the views of many of the German 
and Scandinavian scholars who have contributed to the recent 
debate on this topic. f He takes into account the proposal, 
supported especially by the Scandinavians, that one should 
not speak of two “kingdoms” ( Reiche ), but rather of two 
“governments” ( Regimente ), i.e., God’s two ways of ruling 
the world. He concludes, however, that both concepts are 
necessary. “They serve to indicate the two inseparably inter¬ 
twined aspects of the whole, the realm of lordship (‘kingdom’) 
and the mode of lordship (‘government’)” (see page 17 
below). What is important is the affirmation that God’s 
sovereignty does extend over the whole of lifeT] 

Heinrich Bornkamm is the author of several works on 
Luther, including Luther und das Alte Testament (Tubingen, 
1948), Luther im Spiegel der deutschen Geistesgeschichte 
(Heidelberg, 1955), and one translated into English, Luther's 
World of Thought (trans. Martin H. Bertram; St. Louis: 
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Concordia, 1958). He has taught at Tubingen, Giessen, and 
Leipzig, and since 1948 at Heidelberg, where his brother, 
Gunther Bornkamm, is professor of New Testament. 

The translation has been made by Karl H. Hertz, professor 
of sociology at Wittenberg University, Springfield, Ohio, in 
consultation with the undersigned. A terminological note is 
in order concerning the translation of weltlich, which here 
has been rendered as “secular.” Until recently, Luther’s 
treatise Von weltlicher Obrigkeit has been known in English 
as On Secular Authority, but in Volume 45 of Luther's Works 
(Philadelphia: Muhlenberg, 1962), the translation of the 
adjective was changed from “secular” to “temporal,” both in 
the title and in the body of the treatise. The word “temporal,” 
however, would be more appropriate as a translation of 
zeitlich, which, as the present essay shows, belongs more to 
Augustine’s vocabulary than to Luther’s. Furthermore, the 
recent upsurge of interest in the notion of the secular (“the 
secular city,” “the secular meaning of the gospel,” etc.) makes 
it useful to show that Luther, too, had an articulated view 
of the significance of this dimension of existence and a positive 
appreciation of it. He always, however, held it in tension 
with the trans-secular dimension; for him there are two 
kingdoms, not just one. 

For all these reasons, the term weltlich is here rendered as 
“secular,” except in direct quotations from Luther, where the 
usage of the American Edition of Luther's Works is followed. 

Franklin Sherman 

Mansfield College 
Oxford, England 
April, 1966 
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RECENT DISCUSSION OF THE DOCTRINE 


FOR the last two or three decades, the “doctrine of the two 
kingdoms” has been one of the most debated aspects of 
Luther’s theology] In this doctrine problems present them¬ 
selves which previously had been discussed in terms of Lu¬ 
ther’s concept of the state 1 or as his position vis-a-vis the 
idea of a corpus christianum . 2 3 * * * * Both of these previous formu¬ 
lations had certain shortcomings. Whether one could really 
speak of a concept of “the state” in Luther in the meaning 
customary among us was as much disputed as whether one 
could attribute to him any notion of a corpus christianum. 
Consequently, and quite naturally, a more appropriate way of 
formulating the question was sought. 8 This was found in the 
distinction—of course lon£ familiar—which Luther made be- 

1 The last comprehensive works arc Hermann Jordan, Luthers 
Staatsauffassung (Munich, 1917; and Theodor Pauls, Luthers Auflassimg 
von Staat und Volk (2nd ed.; Halle, 1927). Brief, but useful for 
orientation to the present state of the discussion, is Gerhard Pfeiffer, 
Totaler Staat-und Luther? Luthers Lehre vow Verhalten des Christen 
im Staate (Neuendettelsau, 1951). 

2 Cf. the survey by Kurt Matthes, Das Corpus Christianum bei Luther 
im Lichte seiner Erforschung (Berlin, 1929). 

3 A noteworthy step in this direction is Franz Lau, u Ausserlich 

Ordnung” und “'iveltlich Ding” in Luthers Theologie (Gottingen, 1953). 

Others adhered deliberately to Luther’s own usage; cf. Karl Muller, 

Kirche , Gemeinde und Obrigkeit nach Luther (Tubingen, 1910), and 

Kurt Matthes, Luther und die Obrigkeit (Munich, 1937). 
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tween two “king doms.” 4 This had the advantage of avoiding 
concepts strange to Luther, but it had the disadvantage of 
creating the impression of a dualistic separation of a Christian- 
ecclesiastical domain from all secular affairs. 

Taken as implying a surrender of the world to its own laws 
and a withdrawal of Christians from the world, this easily 
remembered catch phrase penetrated far beyond the realm of 
theological discussion into the general historical, and indeed 
political, consciousness. It was therefore a correction which 
developed almost of necessity when Luther’s distinction of 
the two “governments” came to be preferred to the concept 
of two “kingdoms.” The term “governments” denotes the two 
ways in which God effects his will in the secular and spiritual 
realms of the world . 5 Both duality and unity thus seemed to 
be preserved. But the question soon arose whether the concept 
of kingdom could be completely replaced by that of govern¬ 
ment . 6 At the same time scholars became aware of another 
problem in the two kingdom doctrine in addition to its ap¬ 
parent dualism, namely, whether in this matter one was con¬ 
cerned with a definable doctrine at all and not just with 
'pastoral counsel for consciences) or indeed only with preaching 
Lhe Word to the people in the two kingdoms, the secular- 
political and the spiritual-ecclesiastical . 7 These issues^ par- 

4 Harald Diem, Luthers Lehre von den zwei Reichen , untersucht von 
seinem Verstdndnis der Bergpredigt aus (Munich, 1938). 

5 Gustaf Tornvall, Andligt och vdrldsligt regemente hos Luther (Stock¬ 
holm, 1940; German translation, Geistliches und weltliches Regiment 
bei Luther [Munich, 19471); Ernst Kinder, Geistliches und voeltliches 
Regiment Gottes nach Luther (Weimar, 1940). Similarly, Gunnar 
Hillerdal, Geborsam gegen Gott und Menschen (Gottingen, 1955); 
Hans Robert Gerstenkorn, Weltlich Regiment zvoischen Gottesreich 
mid Teufelsmacht (Bonn, 1956); G. Tornvall, “Die sozialtheologische 
Aufgabe der Regimentslehre,” Evangelische Theologie, XVII (1957) 
407-16. 

6 Johannes Heckel, Lex charitatis (“Abhandlungen der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften,” Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Neue 
Folge, No. 36; Munich, 1953), pp. 41 ff. Cf. Franz Lau, Luthers Lehre 
von den beiden Reichen (Berlin, 1952), pp. 38 ff. 

7 Cf. Harald Diem, op. cit., and Hermann Diem, Luthers Predigt in 
den zwei Reichen (Munich, 1947). 
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Recent Discussion of the Doctrine 


ticularly the ; danger of a dualistic misunderstanding of this 
“doctrine,” clearly stand behind the most recent controversies , 
which it has aroused . 8 


This lively debate, which has already produced an almost 
unmanageable quantity of literature, is rooted not only in the 
difficulty of the problem of a Christian political ethic_or in 
the multileveled character of Luther’s own exposition of it, 
or just in the fact that modern theological convictions and 
formulations of the problem inevitably work their way into 
the discussion. The complications have arisen also, in part, 
because the problem has been conceived primarily in an 
abstract and systematic fashion (whether in terms of theology 
or jurisprudence), and because the historical question of the 
concrete problems with which Luther was grappling as he 
made this distinction receded into the background. The fact 
that isolated utterances have been set against one another 
without taking into account the context out of which they 
emerged can explain many a disagreement and misunder¬ 
standing!] But as is always the case in Luther’s unacademic, 
living theology, his utterances on this many-sided and highly 
complex problem always have a function in a larger context, 
from which they cannot simply be separated. This^ applies 


8 Paul Althaus offers a survey in his essay, “Luthers Lehre von den 
zwei Reichen im Feuer der Kritik,” Lutherjahrbuch , XXIV (1957), 
40-68. For Luther research in the narrower sense, as distinct from the 
theological evaluation of Luther’s doctrine, discussion is centered at the 
present time on the issues raised by J. Heckel’s important book, Lex 
charitatis (see note 6 above). See especially Ragnar Bring, “Der Glaube 
und das Recht bei Luther,” in F. Hiibner, W. Maurer, and E. Kinder 
(eds.), Gedenkschrift fiir Werner Elert (Berlin, 1955), pp. 140-62; 
Ernst Wolf, “Der christliche Glaube und das Recht,” Zeitschrift fiir 
evangelisches Kirchenrecht , IV (1955), 225-53; J. Heckel, “Luthers 
Lehre von den zwei Regimenten,” ibid ., 253-65; G. Hillerdal, Gehorsam 
gegen Gott und Menschen; P. Althaus, “Die beiden Regimente bei 
Luther” Theologische Literaturzeitung, LXXXI (1956), 129-36: F. Lau, 
“Leges charitatis,” Kerygma und Dogma , II (1956), 76-89; J. Heckel, 
Im Irrgarten der Z wci-Reiche-Lebre (Munich, 1957); J. Heckel, “Der 
Ansatz einer evangelischen Sozialethik bei Martin Luther,” in T. Heckel 
and G. Lanzenstiel (eds.), Die Kirche in der Welt (Munich, 1957), pp. 
45-47, reprinted from T. Heckel (ed.), Die Evangelische Kirche in der 
modernen Gesellschaft (Munich, 1956). 
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in particular to single utterances from Luther’s early lectures, 
which did not as yet concern themselves with the problem of 
the two kingdoms as Luther had to cope with it historically. 0 
The concrete historical question which demanded an answer 
from Luther, and which he answered with the distinction 
between the two kingdoms, is most clearly evident in his 
treatise, Te?nporal Authority: To What Extent It Should Be 
Obeyed (1523). I believe it will not be without value to 
search out once more the particular point of departure and 
the inner unity in this mature presentation of his doctrine, in 
order that from this vantage point we may, even if only 
briefly, sketch its historical significance and its relationship to 
his theology as a whole. 

9 These play an important role especially in J. Heckel, particularly 
in his exposition of the doctrine of the kingdoms. Cf. Irrgarten , pp. 5 ff. 
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LUTHER’S VIEW OF SECULAR AUTHORITY 


X' WO motives impelled Luther to go beyond what he had 
said on particular occasions, especially in the Address to the 
Christian Nobility , and to take up the project of writing a 
fundamental work on the question of secular authority. The 
outstanding jurist of the period, the Bamberg Counsellor Baron 
Johann von Schwarzenberg (author of the celebrated Bamberg 
Criminal Code of 1507), had sent him a book on various 
questions of doctrine, with which Luther declared himself 
completely in agreement—except for one point: “How secular^ 
authority is to be harmonized with the gospel I wish to dis¬ 
cuss in a separate little book, since in this matter I do not 
agree at all with Your Grace.” We would give quite a bit 
still to possess this “mighty book” of Schwarzenberg’s, both 
because it was the first document to reveal his attitude toward 
the Reformation and because Luther’s own viewpoint would 
be more clearly delineated by virtue of this contrast. 10 

There was another, quite different way in which Luth er, 
encountered the problem of the state, namely, the situation 
in the Duchy of Saxony and other territories where his trans- 

10 Luther to Schwarzenberg, September 21, 1522 (D. Martin Luthers 
Werke [Weimar, 1883 fb; hereafter abbreviated as WA], Briefe 2, 600 
f.). On Schwarzenberg’s “mighty book” (ingens liber), see Luther’s 
letter to Spalatin dating from about December 12, 1522 (ibid., p. 630). 
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lation of the[New Testament was banned and its surrender 
demanded. 11 TVhence did the territorial rulers derive this 
right? With this question, Luther’s basic inquiry into the 
nature of governmental power became at the same time an 
inquiry into its limits, i Both of these concerns are still clearly 
recognizable in the title of the treatise, Temporal Authority: 
To What Extent It Should Be Obeyed— a f urther d evelopment 
of the themes of two sermons preached in Weimar on October 
24 and 25, 152t><He started the writing of the treatise itself 
at the end of December and published it in March, 1523.) 
This twofold question also determines the content of the first 
two parts of the work; the third is a Christian “mirror for 
magistrates,” such as had -been produced in great numbers 
since the time ofvAugustineA* 

Overarching all three' parts, however, is the fundamental 
distinction between “two kingdoms” in mankind. Luther 
turns against a^twofold perversion of governmental) power. 
The bishops, instead of governing souls with the Word, “rule 
castles, cities, lands, and people outwardly.” And the secular 
authorities, instead of truly governing their territories (not 
merely exploiting them), wish “to exercise a spiritual rule 
over souls,” prescribing the papist faith and trying to root out 
the Lutheran heresy by force. 14 Thus “they neatly put the 
shoe on the wrong foot: they rule the souls with iron and the 
bodies with letters.” 15 Between the realm of faith, which 
demands freedom, and the external order, which rests on law 
and on coercion, real boundaries exist—just as real as the 
physical border between Leipzig and Wittenberg. 16 Conse¬ 
quently the princes should remain princes, and the bishops, 



11, 267. 

10HI, 371-85. 


13 Wilhelm Berger, Die Fiirstenspiegel des hohen imd spciten 
Mittelalters (“Schriften des Reichsinstitut fur altere deutsche Ge- 
schichtskunde,” No. 2; Leipzig, 1938). 

14 “Temporal Authority: To What Extent It Should Be Obeyed,” 
Luther's Works , American Edition (hereafter abbreviated LW ), Vol. 
45, ed. Walther I. Brandt (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg, 1962), p. 109. 

16 LW 45, 116. 10 Ibid., p. 107. 
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bishops.) “Their government is not a matter of authority or 
power, but a service and an office.” 17 TThis visible bo undary 
separating the spiritual and secular estates must also be re-' 
spected by each Individual Christian who in any way has to 
dfeal with spiritual or secular affairs. But there is also a hidden 
boundar y runnirigthrough the middle of his own life. There 
are no external indicators that would enable the Christian to 
discern this boundary; he discovers it ever and again as he 
makes new, free decisions. Wherever his own person and 
his own affairs are concerned, as a Christian he must forego 
law and coercion; here nothing counts except the command 
of Jesus to do good and to endure injustice. But on the other 
hand, when the cause of the neighbor or of the community is 
at stake, he must fight against injustice with all the appropriate 
means available^ 8 

If the world consisted only of true Christians, neither law 
nor justice would be needed. True Christians are “in their 
very nature” such that they are taught better by the Spirit 
than by any law. One no more need prescribe to them than 
one needs to instruct an apple tree that it should bear apples 
and not thorns. But “th e wo rld and the masses are and always 
will be un-Christian, even if they are all baptized and Christian 
in name.” True, Christians “are few and far between.” |Thus 
iF is necessary, in order that evil may not triumph, to have 
law and enforceable order. 19 The Christian must therefore, in 
his own life, “satisfy” both realms. You “suffer injustice 
toward yourself as a true Christian . . . and tolerate no 
injustice toward your neighbor.” 20 This is particularly true 
when the Christian himse lf holds a governmental office?) In 
sharp contrast to the Zwickau enthusiasts and later to the 
Anabaptists, Luther insists that the Christian must make him¬ 
self available for such service; it “belongs more appropriately 
to Christians than to any other men on earth.” It is also service 
to God, just as are the married estate, agriculture, or any 
handicraft; indeed government is a particularly necessary 

19 Ibid., pp. 89, 91 f. 

20 Ibid., p. 96. 


17 Ibid., p. 117. 

18 Ibid., pp. 94-96. 
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work, for it is the most difficult, and without it the world 
would become unhinged. 21 

In speaking of two “kingdoms” Luther is describing not 
only the two realms of church and state, proclamation and 
lawmaking, but also at the same time the two sets of relation¬ 
ships within which the Christian lives. On the one hand, 
there is his own existence, his personal attitude to his fellow 
men, his witness for the gospel—in this realm the uncondi¬ 
tional commandment of forgiveness, endurance, and sacrifice 
prevailsA On the o ther hand, there is the co mmon “life to¬ 
gether” of mankind in general, in which la w m ust of necessity 
set firm limits against evil; here the Christian must help to 
see that no one suffers injustice or becomes the victim of 
another. For the two complexes of relationships there exist 
corresponding means according to which one must act in 
each. These means are, in Luther’s words, the two “govern¬ 
ments,” the two types of rule—the uncoercive Word of God 
and the legal, coercive power of government.' To the latter 
God has given the sword—i.e., law grounded on the power of 
punishment, for internal order, Und the right of collective 
self-defense against external dangers. [Both governments are 
God’s. “For this reason God has<brdained two governments: 
the spiritual, by_jwhich_the Holy Spirit produces Christians 
ancTrighteous people under Christ; ^ ahd the temporal, which 
restrains the un-Christian and wicked so that—no thanks to 
them—they are obliged to keep still and to maintain an out¬ 
ward peace.” 22 Luther distinguishes the respective “king- 
doms”~or “governments” in a meaningful but_not pedantic 
way. 23 For they belong together inseparably. Luther always 
had to assert two things: (a) that there are for the Christian 
two real and clearly separated sets of life-relationships; but 
(b) that these “kingdoms” are not rigidly fixed provinces into 
which the Christian’s existence is divided. He cannot live 
only in one or the other. He must live in both, and whether 
he will or not, he must continually act in both. As a Chris- 
. 96, 100. 


" a Cf. note 33 below. 
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tian he is to use the means of the one or the other “govern¬ 
ment” in order to carry out the will of God, which holds the 
world together. This demands of him a continually new 
decision of conscience, for which there is only one norm: 
the question, “What is the form of love applicable in this 
situation—to endure injustice or to demand justice?”* 

Thus the two kingdoms in which the Christian finds himself, 
in a world split apart by sin, are separated from one another 
by a clear boundary which must not be violated lest chaos 
result. B ut the o ne identical w ill,of God is at work i n th ern^ 
althoug h wit h different means. In this way the two forms, 
of service are inseparably bound to one another. Among all' 
the contrasts between the two kingdoms which Luther lists— 
king dom of God/world l y kin gdom,; gospel/law, the fa ith¬ 
ful/the infidels, s piritual/secular, for one's self/f or others, 
the Word o f Go d/the sword, and so forth—he never says 
“kingdom of love/kingdom without love.” Love encompasses 
both. About the compulsory order of the law he can say, 
“There you govern yourself according to love and tolerate 
no injustice toward your neighbor,” just as he says of the 
personal life of true Christians “that they do injustice to no 
one, love everyone, and suffer injustice . . . willingly and 
cheerfully at the hands of anyone.” 24 Because love com¬ 
prehends both of God’s orders and God realizes his adminis¬ 
tration of justice also through non-Christians, it follows that 
for Luther the love c ommandment is not just a Christian but 
a universal, “natural” commandment. A person who places 
himself outside the jurisdiction of the Word of Christ can 
still be apprehended by the “natural law.” “For nature 
teaches as love does, that I should do as I would be done by.” 
[There is no better basis for judicial decisions than the aspir-^ 
ation that “love and natural law may always prevail.” 25 J Love 
and natural law, which speaks to man through his reas on, are 
the two clamps that hold the world together; fundamentally^ 
according to the will of God, they are not two but one. 

Because the law of reason is, by God’s determinatio n, 

26 Ibid., p. 128. 
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re*'**™ 

covertly the law of love, all secular justice also includes an 
element of freedom. Freedom not only rules the domain of 
spiritual relationships but also is indispensable in the world of 
law. ^Statute law is not sufficient^ Reason shall be “the highest 
law and the master of all administration of law.” 26 Alongside 
the rigidity of the letter, it gives spirit and life. Thereby it 
reveals its origin in the creative hands of God, while all statute 
law is changeable human work. “A good and just decision 
must not and cannot be pronounced out of books, but must 
come from a free mind, as though there were no books. Such 
a free decision is given, however, by love and by natural law, 
with which all reason is filled.” 27 

Luther developed his opinion on the life of the Christian in 
the orders of the world not only in theory but also in the 
'portrait of the Christian prince; which he draws in the third 
"part of the treatise. This is just as helpful for an understanding 
of his doctrine as is a knowledge of the historical situation in 
which the work originated. ;The office of government, says 
Luther, demands a discouragingly high measure of wisdom 
and of strength to make free decisions?) How should he 
presume to offer advice in this matter? “For this reason I 
know of no law to present^for a prince; instead, I will 
simply instruct his heart.” 28 He does so with a mixture of 
Christian admonition and prudent appeals to experience, a 
mixture which corresponds to the unity of the two divine 
governments. He offers Jour specific directives, which he 
summarizes at the end. The prince should conduct himself 
as follows: “First, toward God there must be true confidence 
and earnest prayer; second, toward his subjects there must be 
love and Christian service; third, with respect to his counselors 
and officials he must maintain an untrammeled reason and 
unfettered jud gment [he dare not, Luther had said earlier, 
blindly trust them but must take his chances with them despite 
their faults]; fourth, with respect to evildoers he must mani¬ 
fest a restrained severity and firmness” (rather punishing too 

26 Ibid., p. 119. 28 Ibid., P . 119. 

27 Ibid., p. 128. 
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little than too much, and in any case, not in such a way that 
a greater injustice ensues). 29 Luther, in passing, also briefly 
touches on the question of war, which would occupy him 
more fully at a later date. He admonishes the princes to be 
peaceful and exhorts the Christians to give faithful service 
in a necessary war but to refuse obedience in a manifestly 
unjust war^° 

20 Ibid., p. 126; cf. pp. 121-24. 

30 Ibid., pp. 125 f. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S SITUATION 
IN THE WORLD 


T HE treatise on authority contains the essence of Luther’s 
political ethics. He did not later modify it in its fundamentals. 
More was achieved here than a clarification of the pressing 
questions of the moment, for which it was easy to draw the 
proper conclusions. The Protestants in Catholic lands should 
not surrender their New Testaments, because with such de¬ 
mands their^overlords were overstepping the limits of their 
“kingdom.” The evangelicals should not turn in “a single page, 
not even a letter, on pain of losing their salvation.” 31 But they 
should not resist if the New Testaments were taken from 
their homes by force. At the same time, over against the 
enthusiasts who had begun to seduce Christians into a com¬ 
plete withdrawal from the world of politics,'Luther showed 
clearly why and how a Christian should perform the duties 
of a public office^ 

But the significance of the treatise was even broader than 
this. Jt embodied a fundamental separation of the secular and 
the spiritual power, as contrasted with the territorial sov¬ 
ereignty of the bishops and the spiritual duties of the princes 
in the Middle Ages. Luther had long since seen through 
the spiritual-secular unity of the Middle Ages; he perceived 
its self-contradictory features. It contained an inevitable 
rivalry which was kept under control only so long as the 

31 Ibid., p. 112. 
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superiority of the spiritual law was recognized. Century after 
century of conflicts both large and small had made evident 
how quickly the tension could be released. / Now Luther 
developed a counter-formula which gave each element, church 
and state, its own life and confronted them with the responsi¬ 
bility, as independent partners, of working out their relation¬ 
ship to each other. No matter how many problems were 
still to arise and to occupy Luther and his church, the formula 
arrived at here would always determine their orientation to 
the problem. This was true to no small extent precisely be¬ 
cause Luther 3id not formulate the question of the relation 
of the church to the world as that of one institution to 
another (the state) This he could not do either in the 
medieval sense, since he did not acknowledge the church to 
be a separate, hierarchical legal body, or in the modern sense, 
for he was not acquainted with the distinction between the 
civil and ecclesiastical communities based on their differing 
constituencies. His placement between these two epochs 
helped Luther to go to the root of the question: the relation 
of^the Christian to the ivorld. 

What he said on this matter contained his solution for the 
root problem of Christian ethics, the one which always troubles 
Christianity anew—the problem of the relationship between 
the reality of life and the radicality of the commands of 
Jesus, e.g., in the Sermon on the Mount.] Although Luther 
later was to occupy himself more thoroughly with this ques¬ 
tion and its medieval answer, the outcome is already apparent 
in the present treatise. Luther diminishes none of the uncon¬ 
ditional quality of the commands of the Sermon on the Mount, 
and does not limit them to particular estates (such as the 
monastic order) or to particular times (such as the end of 
history).^Instead he points out clearly the sphere of relation¬ 
ships within which they alone are meaningful and have binding 
validity for every Christian. He brings into one purview 
the command of Jesus and the continuing preservation of the 
world by its Creator. The doctrine of the two kingdoms 
is nothing other than a description of the Christian’s situation 
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in the world; the corresponding doctrine of the two modes 
of divine government) provides the guidelines by which, 
in faith, the Christian can always mak e a new determination 
of his action. / Admittedly the concepts Luther utilizes, which 
at that time were an aid to understanding since they took 
up (even if in a modified form) the Augustinian two kingdom 
doctrine, are today more apt to make understanding difficult. 
^Everything depends on grasping that we are not dealing with 
a tearing asunder of the world into two rigidily separated 
realms, but with a question of perspectives; it is one and the 
same world, but seen from two different viewpoints, “for 
me—for others,” which the Christian must always choose 
between in making fresh and living decisions?! 

\The fundamental tenet of Luther’s_pplitica i eth ic$ grew out 
of the center of his theology. It rests upon faith in the 
unchangeable relation of God to the world , which has not 
suffered alteration in will or purpose because of the abyss 
that sin has opened up between them, but has only changed 
in means. Because of sin, the free community of love which 
God had wanted humanity to be, and which gleams again 
in the life together of true Christians, has changed into an 
order of law and coercion. The distinction is similar to that 
between God’s “strange work ” and his “proper work” about 
which the young Luther liked to speak. Just as God’s judicial 
rigor is a form his loving kindness takes in seeking out men, 
so the office of the magistrate is at the same time a terror to 
evildoers and a manifestation of God’s preserving love. This 
love is universal; it prevails in the whole world. Necessarily, 
therefore, Luther also had to hold the knowledge of this love 
to be universal. It was his conviction that one could expect 
reason to affirm a reciprocal duty to love. ‘TReasoiC. means, 
of course, not only the calculating intelligence, which may 
see advantages in reciprocal relationships. It probes deeper. In 
the three-term equation “love—reason—natural law,” each con¬ 
cept has its full weight, and they are to be interpreted with 
reference to one another. In their unity they are marks of that 
insight into justice and law, still preserved even if dimly, with 
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which God has provided his creation in order to preserve it] 
This harmony of reason and love is one of the repeatedly 
proclaimed, elemental convictions of Luther. Those who have 
noted this concurrence at all have often questioned its pro¬ 
priety. But one must considerjwhat one thereby severs from 
Luther’s scheme of thought. To the deeply hidden unity in 
God’s activity, with which he preserves the world through 
his two governmenty}there corresponds a deeply hidden unity 
of perception among believers and nonbelievers, both of whom 
God uses in his work of preserving the world. Luther is of 
the opinion that the appeal to this original understanding of 
the love commandment can and must be addressed to mankind 
generally. For him it is identical with the Golden Rule (Matt. 
7:12) and the biblical command of love for neighbor. (There 
are, of course, differences in ability to comprehend and above 
all to undertake the action which must follow}) IThus Chris¬ 
tians and non-Christians are bound together in the same re¬ 
sponsibility, from which neither can withdraw. But because 
through the Holy Spirit Christians are enlightened and 
renewed and can understand, from the experience of grace, 
that the severity of God is nothing other than his love) they 
are called and qualified above all others for service in secular 
government. Luther’s political ethic for the Christian thus 
embodies the basic outlines of a general political ethic. For the 
order of the world is a treasure to be protected in common. 
But he charges Christians, as those who have received more, 
with the higher obligation.! 

Lvtf *** V**#* A5vi ^w 
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TWO KINGDOMS AND TWO 
GOVERNMENTS 


1 HIS interpretation of the situation, as the treatise Temporal 
Authority presents it both concretely with reference to the 
given historical situation and at the same time in terms of the 
whole complex of questions, suggests certain conclusions and 
theses, though these cannot here be given a fully integrated or 
completed form. In part commonly accepted, in part de¬ 
batable, they can perhaps help us find our way through the 
labyrinth of the problem. First, three comments on method¬ 
ology and frame of reference: 

1. Luther’s doctrine of the two kingdoms is three-dimen¬ 
sional. It refers to (a) the relationship between church and 
state as it had evolved in the Middle Ages, namely, the ter¬ 
ritorial authority of the bishops and other political activities 
of the church and the duty of the secular power to guard 
against unbelief and heresy; (b) the relationship, in general, 
between the spiritual and the secular, the kingdom of Christ 
and the kingdom of the world; and (c) the activity of the 
Christian in his own behalf and in behalf of others. But these 
three dimensions are only aspects of one and the same prob¬ 
lem: that of the basic relationship between the gospel and the 
order of this world. One must take care, however, to note 
the dimension in which a particular question appears. Certain 
distinctions immediately follow. r On\y in die r elation between 
church and state is there a discernibleTboundary between their 
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respective offices and duties; there is no such boundary in 
the relation of the Christian to life in the world. The line of 
demarcation in his activity is drawn no less sharply, but it is 
hidden, and must be sought in repeated decisions of con scienc e 
The mistaken transfer to the Christian life of the model of » 
church and state as clearly distinguished realms has often given 
the impression of a dualistic sundering of life. 

2. “Kingdom” and “government” are concepts which must 
not be separated from one another or played off against each 
other. Following the usage of his day, 32 in which they ap¬ 
peared as twin formulations, Luther draws no sha rp disti nctio n 
between them. If a sharper definition is sought, as is the case 
today, then neither of the two concepts in itself proves to be 
adequate. The concept regnum in any case includes both. 
Nevertheless, they do serve to indicate the two inseparably 
intertwined aspects of the whole, the realm of lordship^ (‘ king¬ 
dom”) and thejnode^fJkird^ (“government”), and they 
may be used to distinguish these aspects. It is even worthwhile 
to pay attention to those places in Luther where the two 
meanings seem to interpenetrate one another. One thus gets 
an impression of how flexible and rich in nuances his usage 
jsl 33 But it is quite clear that observation of the linguistic usage 
alone does not further our understanding. Even in the places 
where one meaning is emphasized, the other is always con¬ 
tained in it. 

32 For example, the German edition (1555) of Sleidan’s Commentarii 
de statu religionis et rei publicae Carolo V. Caesare translates regna as 
“kingdom and government” ( Reiche mid Regimente). “Vorrede an 
Kurf&rst August,” p. A-3 in the Frankfurt edition of 1558. 
/ 33 T#Heckel has correctly pointed out how Luther unhesitatingly 
‘Ife^rchanges the two concepts or applies them with a twofold meaning 
(Heckel, Irrgarten, p. 10). Of his two citations the first (“Temporal 
Authority,” LW 45, 90) is actually even more ambiguous and yet at the 
same time more subtle in its choice of words than he indicates. It does 
not speak of “kingdom” only in the sense of “government,” but despite 
a closer approximation to one meaning, it lets both special meanings 
shine through: “All who are not Christians belong to the kingdom of 
the world and are under the law. There are few true believers, and 
still fewer who live a Christian life, who do not resist evil and indeed 
themselves do no evil. For this reason God has provided for them a 
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3. ;It follows that one cannot deal with Luther solely in 
terms either of the perspective of the “two kingdoms,” or of 
the “two governments.” Luther’s originality lies in his com¬ 
bining them. Luther thought that the solution of the problem 
as he confronted it required, on the one hand, the ruthless 
separation of the world and the kingdom of Christ as well as, 
y on the other hand, the governance of both of them by the 
will of God according to the two modes of his lovej The 
historically and theologically unique element in his posing of 
the question and in his answer becomes most clearly evident 
if we compare his views with those of Augustine—from whom, 
indeed, he took over the doctrine of the two kingdoms. Luther 
^/acknowledges Augustine as his sole predecessor in the solution 
of this problem. 34 The relationship between them on this 
question is a theme which has often been broached by scholars 
and which plays a key role also in the most recent discussion, 35 
although it has never been thoroughly developed, and in fact 
has hardly been made the object of a real investigation. This 
cannot be done here either with the necessary breadth; we 
must limit ourselves to indicating the essential outlines. 


different government beyond the Christian estate and kingdom of God. 
He has subjected them to the sword. . . .” Here “kingdom,” although 
it is in parallel with “law” and “other government,” also means 
“domain,” whether of the world or of God (“the Christian estate”). 
The passage from Luther’s sermon of June 5, 1534 (WA 37, 426) is 
indeed particularly instructive, because it also understands “kingdom of 
heaven” functionally as “his divine word and the service of God,” thus 
as a “government,” corresponding to “kingdom, principality, land and 
people or community, which we call worldly government or lordship 
and authority.” 

34 WA 30 n , 110. 

85 The sole treatment of this subject, Ernst Kinder’s essay “Gottesreich 
und Weltreich bei Augustin und bei Luther” (Gedenkschrift fur 
Werner Elert, pp. 24-42), offers a number of good references but is pri¬ 
marily concerned with the problem of the “kingdoms,” especially the 
relation between the kingdom of Christ and the church, and does not 
include in its comparison the problem expressed in the term “two 
governments.” 
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COMPARISON WITH AUGUSTINE’S VIEWS 


In contrast to the three-dimensional character of Luther’s 
doctrine, Augustine’s formulation of the problem of the 
civitas terrena and the civitas Dei is almost purely one-dimen¬ 
sional. Augustine is concerned only with the fundamental 
relationship between the secular and the spiritual, or, to use 
his own terms, the earthly and the heavenly. The question 
of the relationship of church and state is not for him, as it is 
for Luther, a paradigmatic instance of the relationship of the 
two cities. It lies outside this relationship and really shows up 
only on the horizon, since the medieval tension between 
princely and priestly rule still lay in the future. Augustine’s 
remarks on the problem of church and state are purely situ¬ 
ational utterances, to which he does not apply his great scheme 
and indeed could not as yet have done so. Similarly, the third 
dimension is missing-that of the activity of the individual 
Christian in his own behalf or in behalf of others. He does not 
think of this either as an instance of the relationship of the 
two cities^ 

Augustine’s two cities themselves do, to a considerable 
extent, provide the model for Luther’s two kingdoms. Luther 
clearly belongs in the tradition of this imagery (that it is 
imagery Augustine had expressly emphasized). The boundary 
between the two cities is sharp and unconditional, just as in 
Luther; but at the same time it is invisible and can never be 
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fixed by definition. The two cities are not two sociological 
associations (state and church), but intangible communities of 
persons. The question of the degree to which they can assume 
a sociological embodiment is secondary, and it is worth noting 
that in both instances, state and church, the question cannot 
be answered unequivocally, but only with qualifications. For 
these cities are in principle two kinds of persons, who cannot 
be “fenced in together”: the one, those who live “according 
to man” (secundum hominem'), the other, those who live ac¬ 
cording to God” (secundum Deum). They are two societies, 
one of which is destined to rule with God, the other to perish 
with Satan at the last judgment , 36 
"These groups are made up of two opposing forms of love, 
self-love and love of God, and are characterized by a long 
chain of antitheses: 

self-glory or the glory of God 

glory from men 

lust for domination serving in love 

loving one’s own strength loving God as one’s 

strength 


humility 

“no human wisdom but 
only godliness” 37 

These are (pur ely personal concepts, not at all institutional in 
character. \Here is the root and soil of Luther’s two kingdom 
/doctrine. The bitter conflict of these two societies or cities 
begins with Cain, the founder of the earthly city, and extends 
to the millenium. It is significant that Cain, the citizen of 

36 The City of God, Bk. XV, chap. 1. [Direct quotations of Augustine 
are cited from the translation by Marcus Dods (New York: Modem 
Library, 1950 )-Translator.! 

87 Ibid., XIV, 28. 


pride 

a wisdom that praises itself 
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this, world, is the-older. Good assumes the existence of evil- 
it arises out of the conquest over evil. A true city of God 
does not yet exist; it is still “above” and its citizens are in 
truth still pilgrims until its time comes and those who are the 
resurrected gather in The city of God can only be defined 
eschatologically—just as is the case with Luther’s spiritual 
kingdom. r 

The distinction within what is common to the views of 

utlier and Augustine-and this common element could easily 
be developed further-does not lie only in a changed historical 
situation. The fact of this change is self-evident, but in itself 
would only shift the emphasis, for Augustine the antagonist 
is the classical embodiment of the earthly city, the pagan 
Roman state; for Luther, on the other hand, it is the medieval 
confusion of the two cities, resulting in an earthly city of God 
m the form of a church that is a legal and coercive institution 
and a state that is obliged to serve her and to persecute heretics. 
Luther consequently devotes himself to establishing the purity 
of the true and noncoercive kingdom of God as well as the 
correct basis and limits for the exercise of political power by 
Christians. But this represents only an alteration in subject 
matter, not a change in viewpoint. 

The inner distinctions appear to me rather to be three in 
number. 

1. Augustine, like Luther, praises the state as the guardian _of 
peace—and peace is a substantial help in the extension of the 
kingdom of God. Despite this,, he does not really include the 
itate in God’s salvatory will. That which Luther describes as 
jod ’f act,vlt . v in the sc ^ular government has almost no counter- 
>art in Augustine. Of course, the freedom and justice which 
he state protects are also, for him, gifts of God. But he 
loes not depict how God uses the weapons of law and political 
>rder in every age to wage his battle against the chaos which 
hreatens to destroy his creation. The gifts of God are, as it 
vere, implanted in nature from the beginning; the power of 

* s Ibid., XV, l. C 
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(trie state has its source in God’s providence. Thus Augustine 
speaks of these matters ontologically, rather than theologica y. 
The state arises out of man’s instinct for association. Every 
order is an order of freedom, even that of a conqueror. IjVlan 
has been made in such a manner that, in one way or another, 
he always desires peace, even if it be by striving to subject 
others through war] “Man cannot help loving peace of one 
kind or another. For there is no vice so clean contrary to 
nature that it obliterates even the faintest traces of nature. ~ 
This is a simple consequence of Augustine’s understanding o 
being: “There cannot be a nature in which there is no 
good.” 40 Consequently Augustine does not have to reflect 
explicitly on human reason in order to explain man’s ardent 
desire for order and peace. It is something quite elemental 
“If there is no man who does not wish to be joyful, neither 
is there any one who does not wish to have peace. 41 \This 
Platonic ontology is alien to Lutheiy He must, therefore, lin c 
the political order directly with the present activity of God 
and tell the Christian plainly that in a political office he is at 
the same time in the service of God, who wishes thereby to 
preserve his world. By deriving from the concept of kingdom 
the concept of government, of sovereignty, Luther brings into 
balance the preservation of the world and its impending end 
-a balance in the portrait of God himself. As long as the 
end has not yet come, the Christian stands at this point of 
convergence between preservation and dissolution. He must 
therefore think through this situation in the light of his faith, 
‘"Luther’s decisive step beyond Augustine’s two kingdom doc¬ 
trine is his expansion of it by means of the idea of the living 
A activity of God in both governments] 

2. Augustine’s thought is more ascetically oriented thar 
Luther’s. HeTdraws a distinction between the perfect and th( 
^imperfect which Luther’s ethics does not recognize. Fo: 
AugustinVlEis distinct ion solves the problem of the Sermot 
on the Mount, which was to become for Luther the decisivi 



.X, 12. 


' Ibid., XIX, 12. 
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impetus for the reformulation of the two kingdom doctrine. 
Augustine, to be sure, requires that every Christian should be 
inwardly prepared to fulfill the radical requirements of the 
Sermon on the Mount if some day it should prove necessary— 
to loveone’s enemy, to endure injustice, not to strike back, and 
so on. \But only the perfect Christian will be able to carry out 
these injunctions. Luther was not satisfied with this inward 
readiness. Against Augustine and others he says, “They do not 
take notice of the fact that opportunities continually present 
themselves to put this disposition into practice.” 42 And if in 
the Middle Ages the commands of Christ were changed into 
mere “counsels” for those seeking to lead an especially perfect- 
life, this Luther opposes in the sharpest terms. Nothing to this 
effect can be found in the Sermon on the Mount, 43 he says. 
We have no right to take it upon ourselves to soften the 
demands of Christ. They are valid in their entirety, and for 
every one. We dare not say that a lesser love than Christ 
demanded is not sin. Only God can forgive us the short¬ 
comings which we will always find in ourselves. 44 We must 
consider carefully, however, for what sort of situation these 
commands of love for one’s enemy and nonresistance to in¬ 
justice are given. They apply, says Luther, to private life. 
In contrast, “public persons must take care that no one is 
injured.” But all of us are publicae personae, office-holders, 
insofar as we participate in the life of the community. We 
must therefore share in this constant vigilance lest the order of 
justice be destroyed and the world be surrendered to brute 
foice. L It is for the Christian, therefore, a continually new and 
vital problem of conscience to determine where he is a “pri¬ 
vate” person and where he is a “public” one, when he must 
suffer injustice to himself and when he must protect the rights 
of others and act in their behalf. Since Augustine has a 
different understanding of the Sermon on the Mount, he omits 
this third, individual-ethical dimension, “for me— for others,” 
which is included in Luther’s doctrine of the two kingdoms. 

‘-’IVA 1, 513. ‘WM 1, 368. 

43 WA 8, 581. 
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This difference is linked with the first distinction we drew 
between Augustine and Luther relating to their ideas of 
government. jFor the only reason Luther regards the Sermon 
on the Mount as not valid in the kingdom of the world is 
that in this kingdom the sovereign power of God is at work, 
seeking, through law and justice, to preserve the world from 

chaos. ^ . . -n 

3. Just as thisi dialectic of public perso n and private jjersoi) 

is lacking in AugustineTso~aIso in another way he thinks less 
dialectically than Luther. Cautious as one must be in attempt¬ 
ing to derive a concept of the state from his fragmentary 
utterances, which were not at all theoretical in character, it is 
not completely wrong to find in him an embryonic form of 
the idea of a Christian state. 43 It is not only that Augustine 
believes Christians would be the best rulers, no matter how 
rare they unfortunately are, and that he extols in extravagant 
words as an ideal state one in which the precepts of the 
Christian religion are observed and the wholesome austerity of 
the Christian virtues prevails. 48 But in addition, he is not 
far from the notion that if a Christian should come to hold a 
high civil office, he should rouse the citizens-by example, 
favor, or intimidation-to faith in the true God. For the 
secular and eternal fortunes of bptfiVthe individual and the 
community rest on this foundatiop. 41 jDespite the sobriety of 
his views on the difficulties of putting into effect the Christian 
commandments and on the impermanence of all earthly forms. 
Augustine would have found it difficult to object to basins 
the laws of the state on these commandments, if that were 
possible. Thus he was able without hesitation to call the civi 
power into the lists against heretics. Not as if the existence oi 

Johannes Sporl, “Augustinus-Schopfer einer Staatslehre?” Histor 
isches Jahrbuch, LXXIV (1955), 62-78. Bruno Seidel, Die Lehre de 
heiligen Augustus vom Staate (“Kirchengeschichtliche Abhandlungen, 
No. 9; Breslau, 1909). 

46 “Then should the republic adorn the whole earth with its owi 

felicity, and attain in life everlasting to the pinnacle of kingly glory. 
City of God , II, 19. •» 

47 Letter 155, 9-12; Letter 138, 10 ff. 
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the church, m uch less of the city of God, depends on the 
protection of the state. It can also obtain its crown through 
suffering. But it has a claim to the help of the state. This is 
a right granted by God, and eschatologically grounded in the 
eventua! subordination of all secular powers to the kingdom 
ot God. .Here we see signposts pointing to the Middle Ages- 
no more than signposts, as yet. Nevertheless, we see clearly 
irom this the way in which the historical situation had changed 
or Luther as compared to Augustine. They stand, one at die 
leginning and one at the end of the great medieval epoch that 
ntervened between them. Augustine cannot as yet visualize 
i state composed of Christians who are both rulers and \ 
■ltizens, an d thus he hardly sees the questions that were to 
merge in this connection. The experiences of the intervening 
untunes taught Luther the problems connected with having a 
.hnstian state which the church has taken into its service, 
nd he grapples with them by applying his flexible distinctions 
r the two kingdoms and the two governments, thus clearing 
p many aspects of the matter. All these factors-the centuries 
^parating the two men as well as the inner differences be- 
’ veen them—inevitably made Luther’s two kingdom doctrine 
much richer instrument than Augustine’s distinction between 
le two cities. Above all, in Luther’s hands an instrument 
r diagnosis became an instrument of healing.) 

In the diagnosis, to be sure—in the description of the two 
owers and communities that struggle with one another, the 
ingdom of this world and the kingdom of God-Luther 
^rees with Augustine. This is the common element that 
-ecedes and overarches the differences between the two men 
his Augustinian heritage helped Luther to uncover the dis- 
rtion of the gospel which had occured in the medieval con- 
ision of the powers, and which went as far as a direct de¬ 
fence of the secular on the spiritual authority. Even the 
treme papalists felt themselves in agreement with Augustine 
this point, and were convinced that their doctrine that the 
urch possessed eminent domain over all worldly goods was 
ily an interpretation of Augustine’s statement, “True justice 
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has no existence save in that republic whose founder and ruler 
is Christ.” But in this passage Augustine is simply cmng 
city of God as an example of true community life. 

Everything which distinguished Luther’s view in many 
particulars, from the medieval concepts of state and churc is 
comprehended in the distinction between the two kingdoms 
which Augustine inspired. In the Middle Ages the two weie 
related to one another in terms of a hierarchical system o 
ends and values, consummated in the supernatural order of 
the church. Augustine’s distinction put into Lutliei s han . 
the instrument with which to separate these heterogeneou: 
elements and to restore to the community of the gospel it: 
true otherworldly significance. But he went beyond Augus 
tine. Since he found the idea of the sovereignty of God 11 
Uecular law as well as in the affairs of state, he was able t< 
Show the Christian how he could assume a meaningful respon 
sibility in the human community without contradicting th 
categorical, commands of Jesus. In doing so, he took up 1 : 
quite a different manner a medieval concern which was hard! 
developed in Augustine. Overarching the deep abyss whic 
the Middle Ages had sought to bridge by means of a churc 
controlling both spiritual and secular power, Luther discovere 
a completely different form of unity-the unity of the Chn: 
tian person as obligated in both sets of relationships. 

The consequence is that one cannot gain an impression < 
Luther’s position in its full development and its complete riel 
ness by examining those places where he uses the Augustus 
distinction of the two kingdoms as a critical tool for brealar 
up the medieval ideology. One must turn instead to tho 
points where he has learned to place both kingdoms simult 
neously within God’s activity in the world, in which tl 
Christian as Christian, as well as citizen, participates. Qui 


" Aeddius Romanus, De ecclesiastica potestate, ed. Richard Sch. 
(Weimar 1929), Bk. II, sec. 7 (p. 73). Also R. Scholz, Die Publms 
-ur Zeit Philipps des Scbonen und Bonifaz VIII (Stuttgart, 1903), p. 
Cf City of Qod, II, 21. E. Bernheim, Mittelalterliche Zeitanschauung 
in ihrem Einfluss auf Politik und Geschichtsschreibung, Ted I (Tubing 
1918), p. 36, note 3, has misunderstood this passage in Augustine. 
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understandably, this view of the two kingdoms is not present 
in Luther’s early lectures; rather, it unfolds slowly only as 
the problems of a correct orientation of Christians in the~ 
world press upon hiimj In the lectures on Romans (1515-16), 
we see the,state as a minister of God come within Luther’s 
purview, without_his, setting it into the context of his 
customary contrast offsecular kingdom and kingdom of Gocj) 49 
But his growing appreciation of governmental office and, on 
the other hand, his spiritualization of the concept of the church 
and his radicalization of the ethical demands on the Christian, 
lead him from both sides to the question which in 1519 he 
discusses in public for the first time (though there had been 
dints of it ever since the lectures on Romans): 50 Is the Chris¬ 
tian not obligated to serve as a guardian of righteousness in 
.he world? \Luther answers this with his distinction between 
Dublic and private men. ;)1 In his office a man is a representa¬ 
tive of God ( vicarius Dei ); he may not use his office to 
defend his own rights, however, but only those of others. To 
the question whether one may seek one’s own rights through 
the mediation of other judges, Luther gives a discriminating 
mswer. According to Paul, one may tolerate but not approve 
;uch behavior (I Cor. 6:7-12). 52 One won’t get into heaven 
fiat way, however; a fundamental inner change is necessary 
or that. Christians rather waive their rights and desire no 
•ecompense, except at most in order to improve the other’s 

Cf. especially the glosses and scholia to Rom. 13:1. On this point 
ee J. Heckel, “Recht und Gesetz, Kirche und Obrigkeit in Luthers 
.ehre vor dem Thesenanschlag von 1517,” Zeitschrift der Savigny- 
'tiftung fur Rechtsgeschichte , Kanonistische Ahteilung , XXVI (1937), 

70 If. 

60 “They are not their own agents but the agents of God. . . . They 
re his representatives.” Luther: Lectures on Romans, trans. and ed. 
Vilhelm Pauck (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1961), p. 332 (scholia to 
tom. 12:2). Cf. Heckel, “Recht und Gesetz,” p. 374. See also the 
losses at the beginning of Romans 13 (IVA 56, 123 f.). 

61 “Two Kinds of Righteousness,” LW 31, 304 ff. 

62 Unfortunately, except for the undated little fragment in WA 48, 

47 f., no exegetical comment by Luther on I Cor. 6:1 ff. has been 
•reserved. I doubt whether one can follow E. Dinkier ( Zeitschrift fur 
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lot. But this is a very ticklish matter; one must have carried 
one’s readiness to give in to the ultimate degree in order justly 
to demand one’s own rights. Ostensible love of righteousness 
can hardly be distinguished from anger over injury suffered. 

The problem of the role of the Christian in public office 
and that of the function of the magistracy in promoting order 
and guarding against the apostasy of the church ( Address to 
the Christian Nobility, 1520 ), as well as against the threat of 
revolution ( Admonition against Insurrection and Rebellion, 
1522 ), finally are resolved in the doctrine of the two kingdoms. 
Luther had clung to it rigorously in Augustine’s sense and in 
the beginnings of his dispute with the Roman church had 
received from it a powerful impetus toward his spiritual 
interpretation of the church (see especially his treatise On the 
Papacy in Rome, 1520 ). The result, uniting all these dimen¬ 
sions, is finally offered in the treatise Temporal Government 
with’its combination of the notion of the two kingdoms anc 
that of the two governments, the double rulership of Goc 
over the world by coercive law and by the defenseless Word 
both understood as forms of his love which sustains and saves 

Theologie und Kirche, XLIX [1952], 184 f.) in interpreting the passage 
by analogy with 1 Cor. 8-10 in such a way that Paul is seen as wishini 
to have the question of whether the Christian may seek his own righ 
or must waive it decided by reference to concern for the neighboi 
Paul manifestly is not reflecting on this point; rather, he sees the waive 
as the proper Christian response. For the exegetical tradition, cf. Luka 
Vischer, Die Auslegungsgeschichte von I Kor. 6:1-11: Rechtsverzich 
und Schlichtung (Tubingen, 1955). This work offers much interestin; 
material on this specific instance of the problem of the two kingdom: 
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THE CONTEXT OF THE TWO KINGDOM 
DOCTRINE 


IhE historical significance of Luther’s two kingdom doc- 
rine itself poses the question of its place in the context of his 
heology. These problems have naturally been discussed by 
lieologians with great animation and from a variety of stand¬ 
outs, both among themselves and with a jurist as theologi- 
ally sophisticated as Johannes Heckel. Without going into 
lie disputed questions in detail, we may suggest a few general 
erspectives which merit consideration in the discussion. 
Luther’s two kingdom doctrine is so completely woven into 
is total theology that one can follow the threads in all di- 
ections: to his view of God, his doctrine of the creation and 
reservation of the world, his Christology, his eschatology, his 
oncept of the church, of reason, of justice, and so forth. 
)ne is therefore well advised not to derive it from a singLe 
leologoumenon, even from one as comprehensive of the 
'hole as the antithesis of law and gospel. Tornvall and Lau 
ave raised well-founded objections to the contention—which 
in itself appealing and to a large extent justified—that the 
Nation of political and ecclesiastical authority (which is, as 
'e have seen, a narrower problem than that of the two king- 
om doctrine as a whole) is only “a special case of the relation 
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of law and gospel.” 53 [it seems to me highly significant that 
in Luther the law is oriented toward salvation, directed toward 
redemption, in quite a different way than is secular govern¬ 
ment. As we have seen, the latter does also have its place in 
God’s salvatory will. But this refers to humanity as a whole, 
and only indirectly to the individual. God preserves the world 
for its own good health and to protect the coming kingdom 
of God against the powers of evil. The moral law, in contrast 
—the law under which man stands as both obligated and 
blameworthy—points directly toward grace. It has its hidder 
meaning in leading man to a recognition of his guilt and thu< 
in making him receptive to the gospel and preparing him foi 
the work of God which will create him anew. Along wit! 
all the correspondences between the function of the law anc 
that of the secular kingdom, there is a unique element in the 
former which cannot be incorporated into the two kingdon 
scheme. 

It seems necessary to me rather to link the two kingdon 
doctrine once again more closely with the problems posed b) 
the Sermon on the Mount than is done, in particular, b) 
Heckel—who, of course, as we must remember, is concernec 
in the first instance with the narrower problem of law. W< 
have here a question which the New Testament puts tc 
Luther’s doctrine, a question which quite rightly provides th< 
starting point again and again, even today, not only for tin 
historical discussion but also for a debate of the substance o 
the issue. Thus Luther’s doctrine of the two kingdoms can 
not be understood without relating it to his understanding o 
the Sermon on the Mount. 54 In this way we shall also b 

c3 Tomvall, Geistliches und 'iveltliches Regiment , p. 54; Lau, Luther 
Lehren von den beiden Reichen, pp. 42 ff., against R. Seeberg, Lehrbuc, 
der Dogmengeschichte, IV, 1 (4th ed.; Leipzig, 1933), p. 386, note ] 
with which Elert ( TheoJogische Liter aturzeitung, LXXIV [19491, 100 
in essence agrees. I shall not discuss the differences between Tornvall 
and Lau’s arguments. 

64 Harald Diem (op. cit see note 4 above) was correct in taking th] 
as his point of departure. J. Heckel comments on the attempt to fin 
the impulse for Luther’s two kingdom doctrine “in his work on th 
Holy Scriptures, more precisely in his exegesis of the Sermon on th 
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most likely to keep in mind that for Luther the problem was 
not only one presented by the Augustinian-medieval tradition 
or by the historical situation, but was also an issue raised by 
the Bible itself. 

It is self-evident that all the other threads which link Luther’s 
two kingdom doctrine with the whole of his theology call for 
an equally careful examination, not in order to protect the 
doctrine from criticism 55 but because it will be illuminated 
by each of these relationships. If, for example, Heckel has 
attempted to define Luther’s concept of law as a “legal theory 
rooted in the theology of the cross,” 5G this same statement 
cat Tbel Tpplied in a special sense to his ideas of kingdom and 
government. For they presuppose that the entire spiritual 
and Christian life, in sharp contrast to the order of this world, 
consists in defenseless love and suffering. But in the same 
way one can build a bridge in what appears to be the opposite 
direction—to Luther’s concept of reason and of natural law. 57 
And this is a particularly pressing task, for it is an aspect of 

Mount,” as follows: “As a matter of fact Luther again and again 
wrings his concept of kingdom into relationship with the Sermon^ on 
:he Mount, specifically in the preface to his effort to provide the foun¬ 
dations of an evangelical doctrine of the state, namely, the treatise 
Temporal Authority’ of 1523, and above all in his weekly sermons on 
Matthew 5—7 from 1530 to 1532. Nevertheless the attempt to interpret 
:he two kingdom doctrine from this point of view has failed. For one 
:an find all its essential elements already in the first lectures of the 
Wittenberg Augustinian on the Psalms, 1513-15; furthermore, he did not 
develop them in the course of the lectures but had them at his disposal 
: rom the start. He considered them an old scholastic doctrinal treasure, 
vhose fidelity to Scripture he did not doubt.” (“Der Ansatz einer 
ivangelischen Sozialethik” [cf. note 8 above], p. 58.) This is certainly 
:rue. Luther’s viewpoint cannot be understood apart from the Augus- 
inian-scholastic tradition. But without that which, impelled by the 
problem of the Sermon on the Mount, he wishes to express in the 
concept of the two “governments,” it is not yet Luther's two kingdom 
doctrine. To this extent the early lectures do not contain his total view. 

65 Helmut Gollwitzer, Die christliche Gemeinde in der politischen 
Veit (Tubingen, 1953), pp. 16 f. 

5(5 Lex charitatis , pp. 20, 178. I cannot address myself here to this 
difficult problem of Luther’s notion of law. This would exceed the 
cope of the present discussion. 

C7 Cf. above, pp. 14 f. 
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Luther’s theology that has been neglected for far too long/ 1 
■"There is perhaps no better way of grasping the scope of the 
problems encompassed in Luther’s doctrine of the two king¬ 
doms and the two governments than by envisioning it as in 
tension between Luther’s concept of reason and his theology 
of the cross. 

Contrasting with the attempt to unlock Luther’s two king¬ 
dom doctrine with a master key to his theology, such as the 
antithesis of law and gospel, is the effort to illuminate it from 
a single aspect of his faith. In the present-day debate the 
themes of the preservation of the world and eschatology are 
often played off against one another in an unfortunate way/' 
This is just as false as an interpretation derived only from 
the “kingdoms” or only from the “governments.” [Luther’: 
view is not simply identical either with a “theology of the 
orders” or with an eschatological withdrawal from the world 
It stands above this apparent contradiction and comprehend: 
both views within itself. This is its dialectic-the dialectic ol 
the Christian life. It is equally impossible to set a theocentric 
and a christocentric viewpoint over against one another} 01 

C8 On this subject cf. Bernhard Lohse, Ratio und Fides: Fine JJnter 
suchimg iiber die ratio in der Theologie Luthers (Gottingen, 1958) 
particularly pp. 119 ff. This welcome work does not limit itself to th 
epistemological function of reason, to which theological discussion 
usually give the preference, but includes also its legislative, “political 
function, and thus also the two kingdom doctrine. 

50 Cf. on this point the questions raised by Helmut Thielicke, H.-D 
Wendland, and others concerning Luther’s slighting of the eschatologies 
aspect; see the references collected by Althaus, Lutherjahrbuck (1957) 
pp. 51 ff. 

00 For one thing, we must remember that Luther’s Christology cannc 
be understood apart from its context in his doctrine of the Trinity. Cl 
Gottfried Forck, Die Konigsherrschaft Jesu Christi bei Luther (Berlir 
1959), pp. 16 ff. In addition, we must carefully weigh what is mean 
by “christological” and “christocentric,” concepts all too often use 
simply as formulas in the literature. Luther’s sermon of 1538 on th 
cleansing of the Temple (John 2:13 ff.) offers an instructive exampl 
on this point, for this is the time-honored paradigmatic instance fc 
Jesus’ use of secular means (WA 46, 730-38). In it Luther links th 
two kingdoms and the two governments with the two testaments. Chri: 
is “a lord over both governments, the secular and the spiritual” (} 
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Although 


there are significant distinctions involved here, 
which must be observed, Luther does not see the two as 
opposed. Every one-sided perspective distorts both the prob¬ 
lem and Luther’s solution to it. The issue is just this: how 
God continues to keep alive a world which has fallen prey 
to death, after the new aeon in Christ has already been 
inaugurated in its midst and has become a reality in the life of 
Christians through the Holy Spirit. (The “eschatological 
struggle of the two kingdoms” 61 and the action of God in 
his two governments to forestall chaos belong inseparably 
together. Just this is the sign of the eschatological situation\ 
which is not yet the end itself. 

The same necessity of avoiding a dissolution of Luther’s 
:omprehensive view into false antitheses applies to his unique 
understanding of love, the importance of which in his thought 
is seldom appreciated. For Luther, as we have seen, love is 
the clamp which holds together God’s dealings with the world ,, 
md the corresponding responsibility of the Christian in spirit- ' 
ual as in secular affairs, which, to,be sure, in secular affairs is 
! responsibility of man as such. This is nothing less than the 
foundation of Luther’s political ethics.) In the two activities 


733). But it does not follow that he has given the secular government 
lew laws, based on the new covenant, but rather, he subjects himself 
:o the laws of Moses, “as if he were only a pupil of Moses and as if 
le were under the Mosaic government.” “And he carries out such an 
ict not as Christ, but as Moses, as one who has put himself under the 
law; thus he shows that he is a lord who possesses both governments, 
leaching and punishing by his action just as Moses had done” {ibid.). 
‘Thus we should not use this action of Christ as an example, for he 
lid it not as a servant of the New Testament, but of the Old, and as 
i pupil of Moses” (p. 734). This example thus does not annul the 
distinction of governments, which Luther uses in this very sermon in 
lis polemic against the papacy and the Anabaptists. jTven Christ, though 
le is sovereign over .Moses, acts in secular affairs according to secular 
aw. All the more then are we, who are not the equals of the Lord of 
he two governments, to act in this wayO 
91 Heckel, Lex charitatis , p. 43, note 270. Heckel's criticism of Lau 
iere, that he did not make this insight the basis of his understanding 
>f the whole, seems to me unjustified. As elsewhere in Lau’s presenta- 
ion, with its excellent weighing of alternatives, the various aspects are 
iere convincingly linked together. 
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of love in the spiritual and secular governments, one and the 
same love is at work. The two activities do, of course, diffei 
in content: protection and defense of justice on the one hand, 
sacrifice and suffering on the other. But one dare not ask, “Is 
not the love of Christ, in which faith becomes active, a differ¬ 
ent love?” 62 Love is indivisible. It can indeed take on different 
forms and lead to different types of activity. And it can. 
naturally, be very weak and imperfect. But this is a question of 
human realization. From the perspective of God’s command, 
there is only one love, whose form adjusts itself to the task it 
has before it. If in a given situation a different action of love 
than one employing secular means were possible for a Chris¬ 
tian, then the use of such means would represent not a lessei 
love, but sin. 

By noting the aspects discussed above, we can explain more 
clearly two controverted questions, those dealing with Lu¬ 
ther’s evaluation of the state and with the place of the Chris¬ 
tian in the secular sphere. Whether Luther held that a state 
(politia ) already existed in Paradise is in fact only a periphera 
question, as Lau points out. Nevertheless it is not so unimpor¬ 
tant that it does not deserve some comment, especially since 
research at present is divided along two rather unusual battle 
lines: Elert, Tornvall, Ernst Wolf, and Lau on the one side 
who assume in Luther a kind of governmental order in the 
primitive state, against Diem, Althaus, and Heckel, whe 
reject this assumption. 63 I wish to be counted in the seconc 
group. The passages which suggest a kind of rulership are 
not only very rare, 64 but they also relate, as Heckel emphasizes 

02 Lau, Luthers Lehre von den beiden Reichen , pp. 51 ff., and hi 
article “Leges charitatis” (cf. note 8 above), p. 79. 

63 Elert, Morphologie des Luthertums , Vol. II (Munich, 1932), pp. 5< 
ff.; Tornvall, Geistliches und vceltliches Regiment , p. 23; E. Wolf 
Peregrinatio (Munich, 1954), pp. 234 ff.; Lau, “Leges charitatis,” p. 78 
Harald Diem, op. cit. (cf. note 4 above), pp. 58 ff., 63 ff.; Althaus 
Theologie der Ordnungen (2nd ed.; Giitersloh, 1935), pp. 9 f.; Heckel 
Lex charitatis , pp. 68 f., lrrgarten , pp. 30 f. 

04 What is at issue is principally a few expressions from Luther’ 
lecture on Psalm 127 dating from 1533 and printed in 1540 (W A 40 II] 
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j dominion over the animals and the whole creation. 65 In 
his sense law already originates in Paradise, just as do science, 
griculture, and so on. 66 In the human sphere, polity and 
ousehold economy (marriage) still belong together. Even 
Luther shares the Aristotelian-medieval view of the origin 
f government in the family, for him the meaning of political 
rder cannot be understood apart from the contrasting con- 
ept of disorder^aused by sin. 67 Any other statements would 
e speculative. What is important is that in secular govern- 
lent there is an inherent and necessary element of coercion 
/hich contradicts the free order of love in the kingdom of 
ieg- 

The question, on the other hand, of whether a Christian can 
e a “citizen of both kingdoms”—a question which is likewise 
iven contradictory answers—is finally a matter of definition. 68 
"he emphasis placed by so many Luther interpreters upon the 
oint that the Christian as Christian is drawn out of the secular 
ingdom, and that his actions are governed by a completely 
ifferent law, does provide a needed reminder of Luther’s 
adical understanding of the Sermon on the Mount, and a 
ifeguard against assimilating the Christian into citizenship in 
ae world. Many passages to this effect could be cited. But 

22 f.; the passage which Tornvall cites on p. 23 as “40 m , 220” does 
ot exist), and from the lectures on Genesis (WA 42, 72) published in 
*44. On the latter, see Harald Diem, op. cit ., pp. 58 f. 

00 Irrgarten, p. 31. 

66 WA 40 m , 222. 

07 “God will not have the world desolate and empty. . . . [Therefore] 
le is compelled, as a Creator, preserving His own creatures, works, 
id ordinances, to institute and preserve government and to commit 
> it the sword and the laws.” Exposition of Psalm 82, LW 13, 45. 

68 Heckel, Lex charitatis, pp. 43, 134 (note 1093), 147 If., and his article 
^uthers Lehre von den beiden Regimenten,” p. 259: “One can only be 
le citizen of one kingdom; no one can have both the Savior and the 
wil as lord at the same time.” Similarly, E. Wolf, op. cit., p. 242. Gf. 
au, Luthers Lehre von den beiden Reichen, p. 30: “To be a citizen 
lly of the kingdom of God is impossible so long as this earth remains.” 
;e also pp. 34, 56 f., together with Althaus, Theologische Literatur- 
■itung , LXXXI (1956), cols. 134 f. 
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\jone may not overlook, either, the just as fully documented 
fact that Luther sees the Christian in a double perspective- 
as a “Christian person” (in the sense indicated above) and a 
a “worldly person,” related to other men; these are “the tw< 
persons which a Christian must be simultaneously on earth. 0 
A Christian lives in the secular kingdom in a twofold sense 
as the old man, which he has never ceased to be, he is subjec 
to secular law; as a Christian, he must protect his neighbo 

r with the instruments of the secular order. It is not withou 
reason that Luther does not follow a uniform usage wit 
respect to the term “Christian,” but knows both a narrowe 
sense and one which includes the double perspective. In thi 
way he compels us constantly to see the existence of th 
Christian on earth from its two sides, “so that at one and th 
same time you satisfy God’s kingdom . . . and the kingdor 
of the world.” 70 A one-sided emphasis would say only ha] 
of what is needed, and would call into question the connectio 
of the two kingdoms with the two governments.^ 

In the critical preoccupation with Luther’s political ethic 
that is the right and duty of every age, it seems to me the 
the acknowledgment of one point is of fundamental impoi 
tance: namely, that what is called Luther’s conservative 
patriarchal, authoritarian political thought is not identical wit 
his two kingdom doctrine. Even a liberal state needs law an 
coercive justice. In this it differs in principle from the spiritu; 
kingdom. But since for the Christian, political order alwaj 
has the God-given task of protecting the world from destruc 
tion, he is constantly under the same obligation to serve tli 
state within the legal forms of his own time. His guidelir 

00 IVA 32, 391. Heckcl (p. 160) dismisses coo quickly this distincrio 
which Tornvall has thoroughly discussed on pp. 166 ff. of his boo 
What is at stake is not a formula which is “polemically effective,” bi 
one which is thoroughly constructive and, indeed, indispensable f< 
Luther’s solution of the problem. That it has been misunderstood 
related to the fact that the dialectical and dynamic impulse in Luth< 
in general has often been misunderstood. It shares this fate with Luthei 
whole doctrine of the two kingdoms and governments. 

70 “Temporal Authority,” LW 45, 96. 
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his conscience , enlightened by the two kingdom doctrine 
id nerved by it for action in the world. The political 
sponsibility which Luther places most particularly on the 
hristian includes in itself not merely the permission, but 
ther the requirement, to rethink Luther’s own political 
inceptions in terms of the possibilities and tasks of the 
*esent age. Only if one misunderstands the two kingdom 
ictrine in a Manichean, dualistic sense can one think oneself 
ee, as a Christian, to leave the world to its own devices— 
:actly the opposite of what Luther intended. The two 
ngdom doctrine is not a social-ethical program, neither 
le to be left behind nor one to be retained. It is the indis- 
msable means of orientation which the Christian must 
fain and again employ when considering his role and action 
the world. It makes it possible for him to live according 
the command of Jesus in the midst of the orders of this 
dstence, orders marked by signs of the end and yet still 
xserved by God. 
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